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DESCRIPTION of the CITY of COPENHAGEN. 


[Extraéted from the Tranflation from the German of Kuttner’s Tra- 
vels through Denmark, Sweden, &c. publifhed by Mr. Phillips. ] 


OPENHAGEN is a handfome city ; and is certainly one 

of the fineft capitals in Europe. For its prefent beauty, it 
is indebted to two dreadful conflagrations; one of which oc- 
curred in 1728, and the other in 1794, The former deftroyed 
1650 private houfes, befides churches and other public edifices ; 
and the latter confumed between 900 and 1000, No part of it 
excepting, perhaps, two buildings, is 200 years old; and the 
beft portion of the city has been ereéted within the laft fixty 
years. 

Copenhagen is divided into three principal parts; the Old 
Town, the New Town, and Chriftianfhaven. As the firft was, 
for the greateft part, deflroyed in 1728, and again in 1794, it is, 
properly f{peaking, the neweft portion of the city. The houfes 
are rebuilt in a fuperior manner, and the plan of the ftreets 
has been altered ; fo that, in many places, one flreet now occu- 
pies the {pace which formerly contained two. In re-conftruét- 
ing them, a peculiar method has been introduced, which I never 
met with before; but which, from the advantages it affords, is 
worthy of attention. All the corner-houfes, inftead of form- 
ing right angles, are rounded off at the turning ; and though 
this praétice {poils the form of the corner-rooms in each ftory ; 
yct, this is a trifling confideration, when compared withthe pub- 
lic benefit with which it is attended. 

The New Town and Chriftianfhaven are, confequently, the 
mott ancient parts of the city; and thefe were built between the 
years 1588 and 1647, The feamen’s quarter, which differs 
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greatly from the other portions of Copenhagen, was likewife 
ereéted during that period. It contains upwards of 30>ttreets; 
all of which are laid out with great regularity ; the houfes ei- 
ther confift only of a ground-floor, or are but one ftory high, 
Thefe huts are {mall ; but their whole appearance is far from 
contemptible. They are inhabited by the feamen belonging to 
the navy, and the numerous labourers employed in the dock. 
yard. 

The New Town, as I have obferved, is, properly f{peaking, 
the moft ancient ; but to this an exception is formed by a con. 
fiderable portion, generally called Amalienburg, (from a caftle 
of that name, which formerly ftood on this fpot) built during 
the reign of the late king, between the year 1746and 1765. In 
ftrif&{ propriety, this part fhould be denominated Frederic’s 
Town; for, befides the {pot on which the caftle of Amalien. 
burg.and its gardens formerly ftood, it contains feveral large pa. 
laces, and a great number of other refpefiable buildings. This 
part of the city would not make a delpicable figure either in 
London or Paris, Rome or Turin, Vienna or Berlin. I was 
particularly ftruck with the beauty of a fquare, of a perfeély 
regular form, compofed of four large edifices, and ‘fevefal’ 
fmaller buildings ; and opening into the fame number of ftreets, 
In the centre is an eqneftrian flatue of Frederic V. in bronze, 
One of the four principal edifices is inhabited by the king; ano. 
ther by the prince royal of Denmark ; the third by the king’s 
brother : and the fourth is the academy of naval cadets. In this 
quarter are likewife fituated many other magnificent ftru€tures, 
as, the refidence of the duke of Auguftenburg, that of Count 
Bernftorf, &c. All the ftreets round the fquare are very fine, 
and contain a great number of large and remarkable buildings, 
of which I thal! only mention the hofpital, the. inflitution for 
lying-in women, Claffen-houfe, and library, and Frederic’s 
church: or, as it is more properly called, the Marble church. 
This part of the city appears to be appropriated to perfons of 
rank and property ; and in like manner the Old Town is inha- 
biced principally by fhopkeepers and tradefpeople of every 
defcription. 

The neweft houfes in the Old Town are built of brick; and 
molt of them have tiaree ftories, befides the ground-floor. 
Their ftyle is neat and fmple; but many are embellifhed with 
columms and pilafters, and have other claims to architeéural 
beauty. 

Another very beautiful {quare in Copenhagen, is the new 
royal market; which is not only the largeft in this city, but one 
of the moft extenfive that I have any where feen.. It is almoft 
entirely compofed of ftately buildings, as, the academy of 
painting and {culpture; behind’ which is fituated, the botanic 
garden, and which was formerly a royal palace, called Char-- 
lottenburg ; 
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lottenburg; the theatre; the great hotel; the artillery houfe, 
&c. In the centre is a marble equeitrian flatue of Chrif- 
tian V. ’ 

The theatre is {mall ; and yet it is the only one in this com- 
paratively extenfive city. The performances are in the Danifh 
Janguage ; but the houfe is not opened excepting when the king 
is in town. : . 

Religion appears to be out of fafhion at Copenhagen, as in 

mott other places. Magnificent churches were formerly ereéted, 
while part of the inhabitants frequent!y wanted a roof to cover 
them; but I here obferved that none of the churches burned 
down in the year 1794, have yet been touched. This confla- 
gration began in the holm, behind the arfenal, and the caufe has 
never yet been difcovered. As this calamity reduced fo many 
families to the ftate of houfelefs wanderers, the government or- 
dered a great number of tents to be pitched in the fields round 
Copenhagen, for the reception of thofe who were unable to 
procure any other afylum. A multitude of {mall dwellings 
for the poor have likewife been, from time to time, erected, 
in the ruins of the great palace. This beautiful and magnifi- 
cent edifice, called Chriftianfburg, was burned at an earlier 
period, in the fame year: and nothing was left ftanding but the 
bare walls and the celJars, the vaulting of which was fo folid, 
that the fire could not penetrate. Thefe cellars are ftill inhe- 
bited by poor people.’ To my knowledge, I never faw a more 
extenfive, more beautiful, and more magnificent palace; indeed, 
I doubt, whether I ever beheld its equal. How great, how fub- 
lime, even amid its ruins! it is a regular fquare, inclofing a 
court. The length of each of the principal fides, or of the 
body of the edifice, is 367 feet; that of the wings 389; and 
the height of the former 114. Four thoufand perfons were fup- 
poled to be contained in it, when the whole court was in town ; 
but that number is, probably, fomewhat exaggerated. It is of 
brick, but the body of the building was faced with ftone; the 
wings, as may now be feen, were only fluccoed; but, formerly, 
this muit have been almoft imperceptible. The walls, at their 
bafe, are ten feet thick, and reft on nine or ten thoufand piles ; 
for the ground being furrounded with water is fo bad, that a fure 
foundation could not otherwife be obtained. 

The palace, like moft buildings of this kind, confifted of 
high and low ftories or floors, and kad three of each. The 
lowelt part is entirely over-arched; and above this is the firft 
floor. ‘Then comes a mezzanino, entre-fol, or half-floor, which 
is fuccceded by ‘the'fecond ftory, formerly the apartments of 
the royal family. Above is another lofty ftory, and a low floor 
with {quate Wiridows terminates the building. At thetop was a 
baluflrade, that went round: the whole, inclofing the roof, which 
was of ‘copper. 
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As the proportions of this edifice are well preferved, its vah 
magnitude does not, at the firft fight, ftrike the fpeQator. The 
eye, however, obtains a ftandard, on obferving that the firft ftory 

~has been divided into two; and thus, a double range of dwel- 

lings is made for the poor. The windows are walled up; but 
two fmaller apertures are left in each; one of which: ferves for 
a window to the lower, and the other to the upper apartment. 
Two ftair-cafes are covered, from the top to the bottom, with 
marble, and have each 189 fteps. 

Chriftianiburg affords a ftriking demonftration of the diffe. 
rence of the times, and the poverty of the prefent. ‘This great 
and magnificent edifice was built by Chriftian VI. who exaéted 
no aid from his fubjeéts towards its ereétion, After it was 
burned, extraordinary taxes were immediately impofed, for the 
purpofe of re-building it; but nothing has vet beeh done, and 
many even aifert, that this idea is relinquifhed, probably becaufe 
the expence is thought too great for the nation to be able to de- 
fray. 

Since the conflagration, the walls of this building have fuf- 
fered exceedingly, from expofure tothe weather. — In the courfe 
of ten years, if better meafures be not taken than have hitherto 
been adopted, the whole will be one vait ruin; and it will re- 
quire immenfe fums merely to carry away the rubbifh, as the 
materials will certainly, by that time, be unfit for any other pur- 
pofe. Ihave frequently vifited this palace, and rambled through 
it with fenfations of regret and pleafure. 

Near Chriftianfburg ftands the exchange, one of the few build- 
ings remaining from the time of Chriftian LV. It is quite in 
the ancient ftyle; but is a very extenfive edifice, 400 feet in 
Jength; and is covered with lead. Only the firit hall is appro. 
priated to the ufe of the merchants: it is much frequented. 
The other part of the bafement is occupied by fhops. In thofe 
of the four bookfellers, which are fituated in this place, I had 

reafon to remark, how very little conneétion there is between 
the neighbouring kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden. I would 
advife tbe traveller, who intends to vifit the latter country, to 
procure any maps or books relating to the language or literature 
of Sweden, which he may want, before his arrival at Copen- 
hagen ; for, if he expeét to meet with them there, he will run a 
great rilk of being difappointed. 
(To be continued.) 
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ANECDOTE of the date Dre. DARWIN. 


R. SNEYD, then of .Bifhton, and a few: more gentlemen 

of. Staffordthire, prevailed on, the doftor to join them in an 
expedition by water, from Burton to Nottingham, and on to 
Newark, 
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Newark. They had cold provifion on board, and plenty of 
wine. It was midfummer; the day ardent and fultry. The 
noontide meal had been made, and the glafs gone gaily round. 
It was one of thofe few inflances, in which the medical votary 
of the naiads tranfgreffed his general and ftri& fobriety. If not 
abfolutely intoxicated, his {pirits were in a ftate of vinous ex- 
hilaration, On the boat approaching Nottingham within the 
diftance of a few. fields, he furprifed his companions by flep- 
ping, without any previous notice, from the boat intothe middle 
of the river, and fwimming to fhore. They faw him get upon 
the bank, and walk coolly over the meadows toward the town: 
they called to him in vain, he did not once turn his head. 
Anxious left he fhould take a dangerous cold by remaining in 
his wet clothes, and uncertain or not whether he intended to de- 
fert his party, they rowed inftantly to the town, at which they 
had not defigned to have touched, and went in {earch of their 
river god. 

In pafling through the market-place they faw him ftanding 
upon atub, encircled by a crowd of people, and refifling the 
entreaties of an apothecary of the place, one of his old ace 
quaintance, who was importuning him to goto his houfe, and 
accept of other raiments till his own could be dried. The party, 
on prefling through the crowd, were furprifed to hear bim 
{peaking without any degree of his ufual ftammer. “ Have I 
not told you, my friend, that I had drank a confiderable quan. 
tity of wine before I committed myfelf to the river. You 
know my gencral fobricty: and, asa profeffional man, you 
ought to know, that the waufual exiftence of internal ftimulus 
would, in its effe€ts upon the fy tem, counteraét the external cold 
and moifture.”’ 

Then, perceiving his companions near him, he nodded, fmiled, 
and waved his hand, as enjoining them to filence, thus, without 
hefitation, addrefling the populace :—"* Yemen of Nottingham, 
liften to me. You are ingenious and induftrious mechanics. 
By your induftry life’s comforts are procured for yourfelves 
and families. If you lofe your health, the power of being in- 
duftrious will forfake you. That you know; but you may noé 
know, that to breathe frefh and changed air conftantly, is not 
lefs neceffary to preferve health, than fobriety itfelf. Air be- 
comes unwholefome ina few hours if the windows are fhut. 
Open thofe of your fleeping-rooms whenever you, quit them to 
go to your workfhops. Keep the windows of your work-{fhops 
open whenever the weather is not infupportably cold, I have 
no ?ntereft in giving you this advice. Remember what I, your 
countryman, and phyfician, tell you. If you would not bring 
infeftion and difeafe upon yourfelves, and to your wives and 
futtle ones, change the air you breathe, change it many times 
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in a day, by opening your windows.” So faying, he returned 
with his party to their boat, and they purfued their voyage. 





Animated Oration, delivered by Governor Morris, of New 
York, at the Fh uneral of the late General Fhe: Ni 


HE death of this truly great and diftinguifhed charafter 

{pread gloom and indignation throughout the American 
flates ; and fuch was the public fentiment at New York, the 
place of interment, that the governor delivered the following 
oration previous to committing the body to the tomb :— 


Fettow CITIZENS, 


If on this fad, this folemn occafion, I fhould endeavour to 
move your commiferation, it would be doing injuftice to that 
fenfibility which has been fo generally and fo juftly manifefted. 
Far from attempting to excite your emotions, I muft try to fup. 
prefs my own, and yet I fear that inflead of the language of a 
public {peaker, you will hear only the lamentations of a be- 
wailing friend. But I will ftruggle with my burfting heart, to 
pourtray that heroic {pirit which has flown to the manfions of 
bhifs. 

- Students of Columbia, he was in the ardent purfuit of know- 
Jedge in your academic fhades, when the firft found of the Ame. 
rican war called him tothe field. A young and unproteéted 
volunteer, fuch was his zeal, and fo brilliant his fervice, that we 
heard his name before we knew his perfon. It feemed as if 
God had called him fuddenly into exiftence, that he might afhift 
to fave a world! 

The penetrating eye of Wabhington foon perceived the manly 
{pirit which animated his youthful bofom. By that excellent 
judge of men, he was feleéted as an aid, and thus he became 
early acquainted with, and was a principal a@or in, the moft ime 
portanefcenes of our revolution, 

At the fiege of York, he pertinacioufly infifted, and he ob- 
tained the command of a forlorn hope. He ftormed the redoubt ; 
but let it be recorded, that not one fingle man of the enemy pe- 
rifhed. His gallant troaps, emulating the heroifm of their chief, 
checked the uplifted arm, and {pared a foe no longer refitting. 
Here clofed his military career. 

Shortly after the war, your favour no, your difcernmenf, 
called him to public offce. You fent him to the convention at 

hiladelphia: he there affifted in forming that conftitution, 

which is now the bond of our union, the fhicld of our defence, 

and the fource of our profperity. In figning that compaét, he 

expreffed his apprehenfion that it did not contain fufficient — 
6 (2) 
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of firength for its own prefervation ; and that in confequence 
we fhould fhare-the fame fate as many other republi¢s, and pafs 
through anarchy to defpotifm. We hoped better things. 
We confided in the good fenfe of the American people: 
and, above all, we trufted in the prote&ting fpirit of the Al~ 
mi¢hty. On this important fubjeét he never concealed his 
opinion. He difdained concealment. Knowing the purity 
of his heart, he bore it as it were in his hand, expofing to 
every ftranger its inmoft receffes. This,generous indifere. 
tion fubjeéled him to cenfure’ from mifieprefentation. His 
fpeculative opinions were treated as deliberate defigns; and 
yet you all know how {trenuous, how unremitting, were his ef. 
forts to eftablifh and to preferve the conftitution. If then, his 
opinion was wrong, pardon, oh! pardon that fingle error, in a 
life devoted to your fervice. 

At the time when our government was organized, we were 
without funds, though not without refources. ‘To call them into 
a&tion, and eftablifh order in the finances, Wafhington fought 
for {plendid talents, for extenfive information, and above all, he 
fought for fterling incorruptible integrity.—All thefe he tound 
in Hamilton. The fyflem then adopted has been the fubjeét of 
much animadverfion. If it be not without a fault, let it be re. 
membered, that nothing human is perfect. Recolleét the cir- 
cumftances of the moment—recolle& the conflict of opinion— 
and, above-all, remember, that the minifter of a republic muf 
bend to the will of the people. The adminiftration which 
Wathington formed, was one of the moft efficient, one of the 
beft that any country was ever bleft with. Andthe refult wasa 
rapid advance in power and profperity, of which there is no 
example in any other age or nation. The part which Hamilton 
bore is untverfally known. 

His unfufpe@ing confidence in profeffions which he believed 
to be finéére, led him: to truft too much to the undeferving. 
This expofed him to mifreprefentation. He felt himfeif obliged 
to refign. The care of arifing family, and the narrownefs of 
his fortune, made it a duty to return to his proteflion for their 
fupport. But though he was compelled to abandon public life, 
never, no, never for a moment did he abandon the public fers 
vice. Henever loft fight of your interefts.—I declare to you, 
before that God in whofe prefence we are now fo efpecially af- 
fembled, that in his moft private and confidential converfations, 
the fingle objeéts of difcuffion and confideration were your free- 
dom and happinefs. 

You well remember the flate of things which again called 
forth Wafhington from his retreat to lead your armies. You 
know that he afked for Hamilton to be his fecond in command. 
That venerable fage well knew the dangerous incidents of a mi- 


litary profeffion, and he felt the hand of time pinching life at its 
fource. 
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fource. It was probable that he would. foon be removed from 
the {cene, and that his fecond would fucceed to the command, 
He knew by experience the importance of that place; and he 
thought the fword of America might fafely be confided in. the 
hand which now lies cold in that coffin. Oh! my _ fellow citi. 
zens, remember this folemn teftimonial, that he was: sot ambiti- 
eus, Yet he was charged with ssabision 3 ; and, wounded by the 
imputation, when he laid down his command, he declared, inthe 
proud independence of his foul, that he would never accept of 
any office, unlefs in a foreign war he fhould be called apon to 
expofe his life in defence of his.country. This determination 
was immoveable. It was his fault.that his opinions and his ree 
folutions could not be changed. .. Knowing ‘his own firm pur. 
pole, he was indignant at the charge that he fought for place or 
power. He was ambitious only of glory, but he was deeply 
folicitous for you. For himfelf be. feared nothing;. but he 
feared that bad men might, by falfe profeflions, acquire. your 
confidence, and abufe it to your ruin. 

Brethren of the Cincinnati, there lies our chief ! .Let him ftill 
be our model. Like him, after long. and painful public fervice, 
let us cheerfully perform the focial duties of privatelife. O:! 
he was mildand gentle. In him there was no offence—no guile, 
His generous heart and hand were open to all, 

Gentlemen of the bar, you have loft your brighte# ornament. 
Cherifh and imitate his example, while like him, with juftifia- 
ble, with laudable zeal, you purfue the interefts of your clients; 
remember, like him, the eternal principles of juttice. 

Fellow citizens, you have long witneffed his, profeflional con. 
duét, and felt his aasivalled eloquence. You know. how well 
he performed the duties of a citizen; you know that:he never 
courted your favour by adulation, or the facrifice of his own 
judgement. You have feen him contending againft you, and fa. 
ving your deareft interefts, as it were, in {pite of .yourfelves. 
And you now feel and enjoy the benefits refulting from.the firm 
energy of bis conduét. Bear this teftimony to the benefit of 
my departed friend. I charge youto proteé his fame.—lIt is 
all he has left—all that-thefe poor orphan children will inherit 
from their father. But, my countrymen, that fame may be a 
rich treafure to youalfo. Let it betheteft by which to examine 
thofe who folicit your favour. Difregarding profeflions, view 
their conduét, and on a doleful occafion, afk, Would Hamilton 
have done this thing ? 

You all know how he perithed. On this laft fcene I cannot, I 
muft not, dwell. It might excite emotions too ftrong for your 
betier judgment. Suffer not your indignation to lead to any 
a&t which might again offend the infulted majefty of the laws. 
On his part, as from his lips, though with my voice, for his 
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voice you will hear no more, let me entreat you to refpeé youre 
felves. 

And now, ye minifters of the everlafting God, perform your 
holy office, and commit thefe afhes of our departed brother to 
the bofom of the grave! 





ANECDOTES of GENERAL FRERE. 
6 Secu revolutionary general was the chief of thofe banditti, 


who, in fuch a barbarous manner, violated lately the laws 
of nations, and a neutral territory, and carried away by ftealth, 
and in the darknefs of night, a Britifh diplomatic agent, Sir 
George Rumbold, poffefling and proteéted by a public charafter, 
which former barbarians held facred, and even the prefent favages 
refpeét. 

Frere was born in the province of the ci-devant Loraine, and 
his father was a foldier in the regiment called La Couronne, 
where he, at eight years of age, was received as a drummer. 
During the anarchy which followed the revolution of 1789, he 
deferted from Lille in Flanders, where this regiment was then 
quartered, went to Paris, and augmented the number of vaga- 
bonds, who, about that time, infefted the capital, and under the 
appellation of patriots, profcribed, plundered, and murdered, 
with impunity, all men of religion, rank, and property, as arif- 
tocrats. After the 10th of Auguft, 1792, he was made, by the 
then commandant at Paris, Santerre, a lieutenant of the national 
guards of the feétion called Quatre Nations, and was fo active 
during the terrible maflacres of the enfuing September, that 
Marat, in a fpeech at the jacobin club, printed in the Journal 
des Jacobins, of the 8:h of September, 1792, did juftice to his 
patrioti{m, and recommended him to advancement; and Gene- 
tal Servan, the minifter of the war department, immediately 
fent him a commiflion, as a captain in the fame regiment, where 
he fo Jately had been a drummer; but this regiment being on 
the frontiers, fighting the Auftrians and Pruffians, Frere never 
joined it, preferring the fafer and more profitable employment of 
denouncing and pillaging the difarmed Parifians. 

When, in 1793, Henriot fucceeded Santerre, in the cOmmand 
at Paris, he obtained for an aid-de-camp from Robefpierre, Frere, 
who was at that time as cringing a courtier to his republican ty- 
rant, as he has afterwards been to his fucceffors, Barras, Merlin, 
and Bonaparte. After the execution of Robefpierre, in 1794, 
Frere fhared the fate of his other fycophants, and was arrefted 
as aterrorift, but efcaped death, and recovered his liberty, by 
turning evidence, and becoming a denouncer of the public ace 
cufer,.Fouquier-Tinville, and other accomplices of himfelf and 
of his former patron, Robefpierre, It was after Bonaparte’s 
Vol. 44. 3Q butchering, 
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butchering in Ofober, 1795, of 8000 men, women, and chil- 
dren, in the ftreets of Paris, that Frere firft made his acquain- 
tance, ahd was, by his recommendation, made a chief of batta- 
lion, in the 77th demi-brigade, one of the corps which ferved 
under him in Italy, during 1796 and 1797; but which did not 
accompany him to Egypt, in 1798. 

When, in 1799, the jacobins again poffeffed the plurality in 
two councils at Paris, and diftated laws of terror to France, 
Frere was appointed by the minifter of war, Dubois Creance, a 
chief of brigade in the guard of the council of five handred. 
Having, when Bonaparte effefted the revolution on the 9th of 
November of that year, deferted over to him with his corps, he 
was in return appointed the commander of the confular guard, 
in which capacity he remained until the invafion of Hanover 
was determined upon, when he obtained the rank of a general in 
the army, deftined for that expedition. 

General Mortiér, the firft commander in chief of Bonaparte’s 
army in Hanover, with all the other generals under him, were 
thofe favourites of the firft conful, who before had either no op. 
portunity to enrich themfelves, or who, like Frere, had, in de- 
bauchery and gambling, {quandered away their former ill-begot- 
ten riches, Thefe men were all fent to Hanover, as the Pari. 
fians faid, to make their fortunes—and this partly explains the 
ruined ftate of the éleétorate, and the feveral pecuniary requifi- 
tions, under which the neutral, free, and imperial cities of 
Hamburgh, Bremen, and Lubeck, have been laid. 

Frere is a tall, good looking man, about forty years of age, 
with the education of a drummer, the fentiments of a/ans.cu- 
lotte, the principles of a jacobin, the talents of a grenadier, and 
the pretenfions of a vain and audacious upftart, whom revolution 
and crime, but not merit, have pufhed forward in the career of 
rebellion. A flave to Bonaparte, as to Robefpierre, he will 
continue the fame to all who pay him, employ him, and permit 
him to opprefs his inferiors, with an infolence, furpaffed only 
by his bafenefs to his fuperiors. 

According to. * The Secret Hiftory of the Battle of Ma- 
rengo,”” p. 45, “© Frere is even deftitute of that temerity re- 
markable in many of his fellow-rebels, who, like himfelf, hav- 
ing every thing to expe& from f{necefs, and every thing to ap- 
prehérid from defeat, fight with a defpair, which ignorance or 
difaffetion has chofen to call courage. On that unfortunately 
famous day, when the imbecility of a Melas gave up Italy to 
the treachery of Bonaparte, Frere’s name was upon the fick 
lift; and on all the former days, when fortune and number pro- 
cured the Corfican viftories in Italy, be was either ill in the 
hofpital, or, as a convalefcent invalid, guarding the baggage.” 
His firff military atchievement was, therefore, the honourable 
capture of a difarmed and unguarded Briton, in the neutral 
Hamburgh, 
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Hamburgh, with the aid of the bayonets of four hundred va- 
lourous Frenchmen, worthy to be headed by fuch a valourous 
commander, in performing fuch a glorious exploit. 





LADY GLENORCHY’s CONVERSION. 
AN EXTRACT. 


ILHELMINA MAXWELL, Lady Glenorchy, was 
the younger of two daughters left by Dr. William 
Maxwell, of Prefton, a gentleman of high refpeétability and 
large fortune, in Galloway, North Britain; and was born at 
Prefton, anno 1742. Dr. Maxwell died four months be- 
fore the birth of his youngeft daughter; and his widow, 
now the venerable Lady Alva, wifhing to perpetuate the 
name of a hufband fo dear, called the fatherlefs child Wilhel- 
mina. She watched over the education of both daughters with 
maternal folicitude, and endeavoured to prelerve them from the 
vortex of fafhionable pleafure. The oldeft was married at 
Edinburgh, 1761, to William ear! of Sutherland; the youngeft 
was married at London fome months afterwards, to John Lord 
Vifcount Glenorchy, only fon of the earl of Breadalbane. The 
earl of Sutherland and countefs died within a few days of each 
other, and left an only daughter two months old. That daugh- 
ter, the prefent marchionefs of Stafford, formerly countefs of 
Sutherland, was educated under the direé&tion of her grandmo- 
ther, Lady Alva; and received kind attention from her aunt, 
Lady Glenorchy. 

This worthy lady, whofe tendernefs for orphans was increafed 
by her own premature widowhood, was formed for a {uperior 
place in fociety. Her underflanding was naturally flrong and 
capacious, and her memory retentive. Her mind was polifhed 
by a liberal education, and richly fturnifhed with ideas. Her 
perfon was agrecable, her manner engaging, her fancy brilliant, 
and attended by a conftant flow ot {pirits and good humour. 
Born to wealth, and allied to a rich houfe, fhe was fitted to make 
a diflinguifhed figure among the great, and in courts. In early 
life, as might be expeéied from thefe circumftances, this accom. 
plifhed young lady was filled with vanity, was fond of drefs, and 
attached to gay amufements; but, as Mofes, ‘ when he was 
come to years, refufed to be called the fon of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, chufing rather to fuffer affli€tion with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleafures of fin for a feafon; efteeming the 
reproach of Chrift greater riches than the treafures of Egypt,” 
in like manner, fhe, in all the bloom of youth, with all worldly 
pleafure at her command, laid herfelf, her fortune, her honours, 
and her talents, at the foot of thecrofs, Abuutthe twenty-third 
3 Q 2 year 
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year of her age fhe was vifited with ficknefs; in recovering 
from which, her thoughts were involuntarily turned to the firft 
queftion and anfwer of that form of found words which is given 
in the aflembly’s catechifm, “‘ what is the chief end of man? 
It is to glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever.”” Mutfing on 
thefe words, they arrefted her attention, and naturally led her to 
put to herfelf the important queries: have I anfwered the de. 
fign of my being ? have I glorified God? fhall I enjoy him for 
ever?” 

Reviewing her life of thoughtlefs gaiety, fhe found there was 
no conneftion between fuch condu& and the glorifying and en. 
joying of God; and that, confequently, hitherto, fhe had not 
anfwered the chief end of her exiftence. Her confcience was 
awakened; and, for a confiderable time, fhe laboured under 
that anxiety and fear which ufually attend fuch a ftate of 
mind. 

But, on reading the 5th chapter of the epiftle tothe Romans, 
fhe difcovered the way whereby the great God could be juft, 
and yet the juftifier of the believer in Jefus. She believed, her 
underftanding was enlightened, her confcience relieved, and her 
mind reftored to peace. The fruits of her faith foon gave the 
moft unequivocal evidence to the truth of the happy change 
which had taken place in her mind. 

For fome time fhe endeavoured to avoid the ridicule which at. 
tends true religion, by concealing it, and mingling in the fociety 
and amufements to which fhe had been accuftomed; but fhe 
foon found it impoffible to fupport the {pirit and praétice of re- 
ligion, and at the fame time be conformed to the manners of the 
world. She therefore openly avowed her religion, and re- 
nounced the finful enjoyments of the world. From this time, 
her whole life was one continued courfe of devotion : her clofet 
was a little fanfluary for God, to which fhe habitually retired 
with avidity and pleafure. In her family there was always an 
altar for God, and from which, with the morning and the even- 
ing, regularly afcended focial prayer and praife. She loved the 
houfe of God; andthe moft painful circumfMlance of her fre- 
queat ill health, in the laft years of her life, was, her being de- 
tained by it from public worfhip. 

H. ENGLAND. 

Academy, Cafile.Cary, November 1, 1804. 





CHARACTER of the MALTESE. 
From Boifgelin’s Hiftory of Malta. } 
4 Maltefe, though continually fubje& to different nations, 


have always preferved their original charaéter ; which fuf- 
ficiently 
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ficiently proves their defcent, and at the fame time, fhews that 
they. have mixed very little with any of the pecple who have by 
turns governed their country. 

Their countenances announce an African origin. They are 
fhort ftrong, plump, with curled hair, flat nofes, turned up lips, 
and the colour of their {kins is the fame as that of the inhabitants 
of the ftates of Barbary: their language is alfo fo nearly the 
fame, that they perfeétly underftand each other. 

It is, perhaps, as much owing to the fituation of Malta, as.to 
the different ftrangers who have vifited and conquered the ifland, 
that the Maltefe have become very induftrious, ative, faithful, 
economical, courageous, and the beft failors in the Mediterranean. 
But notwithftanding thefe good qualities, they flill retain fome 
of the defe&s generally attributed to the Africans: and are 
mercenary, paflionate, jealous, vindiétive, and addi€ted to thiev- 
ing. They have likewife fometimes recalled the idea of the 
Punica fides, They are fantaftical and fuperftitious in the 
higheft degree, but their ignorance does not unfit them for the 
cultivation of the arts. 

They are remarkably fober ; a clove of garlic, or an onion, an. 
chovies dipped in oil, and falt-{ith, being their ufual diet. On great 
feftivals, they eat pork. Hogs are very common in the towns 
and villages; many of thefe animais belong tothe church and 
to different convents, and walk about the ftreets both night and 
day, where they pick up fufficient nourifhment. They are fel- 
dom molefted, and never ftolen. 

There are no people in the world more attached to their coun. 
try then the Maltefe; and their conftant hope is-to end their 
days in what they dignify with the title of Flore del Mundo 
(The Flower of the World). 

The Maltefe women are little, and have beautiful hands and 
feet. They have fine black eyes, though they fometimes appear 
to fquint, owing to their always looking out of the fame eye; 
half of the face being covered witha fort of veil made of black 
filk, called faldetta, which they twift about very gracefully, 
and arrange with much elegance. The women, even of the 
higheft rank, unlike their hufbands, conftantly preferve their 
coftume: and any one who fhould adopt the French fafhton 
would make herfelf very ridiculous. They are extremely fond 
of gold and filver ornaments, and it is not uncommon to fee 
even the peafants loaded with trinkets of thofe two metals. 
Their drefs confifts of a fhort fhift, called Amis; of a linen or 
cotton under petticoat, termed ideil’; of a coloured upper one, 
which is generally blue, open on one fide, called gke/utra ; and 

of a corfet with fleeves, termed fdria, The back part of their 
neck-kerchiet is taftened up to the head; and the hair, which 
is {mooth, well powdered and pomatumed, is dreffed in front in 


the form of a fugar loaf, much in the ftyle of the éoupees a la 
Greque, 
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Greque, fo long worn by the men. They ornament their necks 
with gold aad filver chains ; fometimes, indeed, with necklaces 
of precious flones: their arms are loaded with bracelets, and 
their ear-rings are in gencral more expenfive than elegant." Their 
fhoe-buckles are extremely large, and always either of folid gold 
or filver. 

The Maltefe baronneffes live very retired, and in the moft ex. 
emplary manner. The morals of the women in the country re. 
tain all their original purity ; and if libertinifm is to be remarked 
any where, it is among thofe women who inhabit cities, and who, 
having no other refource but obtaining fome office for their re- 
Jations, are {ometimes obliged to difpofe of their favours in order 
so procure it. To complete the portrait of the inhabitants of 
Malta, and to give a ftill better idea of their character, it will be 
neceffary to enter into fome particulars relative to their ancient 
and modern cuftoms and ceremonies. 

The Maltefe, either from a wifh to imitate the oriental man- 
ners, the feverity of which they had witneffed in the Arabs, or 
from the example of the jealous Spaniards, formerly kept their 
wives in the ftriéieft retirement. The prudent inhabitants of 
the country conftantly repeated to their children, * that women 
fhould never appear but twice in public; the day they were 
married, and when they were buried.’ They were, therefore, 
always employed within doors, and never went out, except at a 
very early bour to church, when they were entirely covered by 
a long large mantle. This co/lume came originally from Sicily, 
and reached from the head tothe fect: the forehead and eyes 
alone were vifible ; but the upper part of the mantle was cut in 
a different manner for unmarried women, the former wearing it 
round, and the latter in a pointed form. 

Sometime afterwards, when the fair fex was allowed a proper 
degree of liberty, and the defire of pleafing increafed with the 
opportunity of infpiring admiration, the women threw off this 
heavy garment, which not only kept them concealed, but was 
extremely unpleafant : they however, conflantly wore veils ; 
which, they conceived, decency required to be black, and the 
only colour they could with propricty wear when abfent from 
their own homes.” 


PARISIAN FASHIONS. 








HE winter approaches without precifely making itfelf felt ; 
thus the velvet bonnets are but feldom feen, and great coats 
are only worn on leaving the theatre, and for walking ; velvet 
bonnets are made entirely of black velvet, with a large flower 
made of the fame inthe front. During the Jaft few days they 
have been worn with amazon drefles. Rofe-coloured fatin is 
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fill the fafhionable colour for hats, and fearcely any lively co. 
joured red is feen. The bonnets have in general very {mall bor- 
ders ; the capotes, on the contrary, let them be made either of 
filk or ftraw, have in their fronts a proje&ting peak, which is ex- 
cellively large. Some milleners ufe worked velvet ribbons; but 
in general the ribbons are plain, and, according to cuftom, very 
wide. Flowers are lefs common. 

For the undrefs, feveral fafhionable ladies wear {mall bonnets 
with a lace ground, and fhells in the front part, which take the 
place of the butterfly, or in plaits formed into a flower caHed 
la geueule de loup. ‘The fhelis on all kinds of head dreffes, 
with a fingle row of them behind, are put in cluffers in the front, 
fo as to form a chou,* a large flower, or diadem. Many tur- 
bans have been made during the laft few days. Cloth fhawls 
have not yet been feen. Our belles keep to the long thawls, 
which are more graceful, and admit of more variation in the 
manner of wearing. 


Court FASHIONS. 


The fafhions, which, fince the laft few years, had the incon. 
venience of being unceafingly at variance, of being as foon re. 
placed as known, are going to take a regular flep, and become 
again beautiful and majeftic. Already the ladies who frequent 
the court are prohibited wearing any other fluffs than thofe of 
France. The velvets and the fatins appear to be generally 
adopted, which are principally made into trains, for the court. 
Thefe tails or trains are a kind of trailing mantles, which are ate 
tached to the gown, and have in general an elegant embroidery 
all round. This embroidery muft not exceed four inches; the 
princefles alone have the permiflion of extending it at pleafure. 

With refpe& to the colours, they are at the pleafure of the 
Jadies ; but thofe which appear moft generally adopted are the 
rofe, the white, the green, the poppy, and the blue lapis. 

The gentlemen’s coftume is alfo fixed ; colours and embroide- 
ries after Ifabey’s defigns have been affigned for them. 

Fringes, which, fifteen years fince, formed but an infignificant 
branch of induftry, have been fo much diverfified and im- 
proved, and formed into fo many different forts of taffels, that 
the fringe bufinefs is now one of the firft in Paris. Several 
houfes employ nearly a hundred perfons each in making this ate 
ticle of luxury. 


* The literal meaning of this word is cabbage. 





COMPANIONS cr FRIENDS. 


HEY are thofe accommodating perfons whom fome people 
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of applauding whatever they do or fay ; whofe bufinefs it is to 
prevent difagreeable truths from reaching the ears of their pa. 
trons, and contribute to render them as weak, ignorant, and 
capricious, as they themfelves are abjeét, felfith, and perfidious, 





CONTRAST between the LOVER and the HUSBAND. 


To the EDITOR, 
Srr, 

HE following fentences were put to paper by a fet of faucy 
fair ones, in the prefence of their hufbands, whom, for. 
footh, they accufe of having adopted fince their marriage a 
phrafeology different from that which they ufed when lovers, 
If you think this female produ€tion not altogether unworthy of 
a place in your Entertainer, your inferting it will oblige feveral 

of your conftant readers, and particularly 

BENEDICT. 


The Lover.—‘‘ You do every thing well, madam.”’ 

The Hufband.—* My dear, you don’t feem to me to know 
how to do any thing.” 

The Lover.—* How well you look to-day, indeed you are 
charming in any drefs.” 

The Hufband,—-“* How frightful you are, I wifh you would 
put on your clothes a little more becomingly.” 

The Lover,—** That's a pretty cap, how elegant is your 
tafte !”’ 

The Hufoand.—*‘ That hideous hat! My dear, you never 
will learn to drefs yourfelf.”’ 

The Lover.—** What pretty fentiments, how well you exprefs 
yaurielf on every fubje&.” 

The Hufband.—* You know not how to talk on any fubje& 
as you ought to do, therefore pray hold your tongue.’ 

The Lover.— Let ime know your opinion, my dear madam, 
it fhall ever guide me.’ 

The Hufband.—** What does it fignify, my dear, what you 
fay on the fubjeét, I never confult women.’’ 

The Lover.—** How neatly you carve that fowl, it is a plea- 
fure to fee you.” 

The Hufband.—* How awkward you are! the meat grows 
cold before you can cut it up; and after all, it is done in fucha 
manner, that I cannot eat it.’ 

The Lover,—** 1 am fo concerned to fee you indifpofed, can 
I offer nothing that will be of ferviceto you, Madam ?” 

The Hufband.—" It is all your own fault, my dear, that you 
have got this cold, you never take care of yourfelf.’”’ 

9 LEAD 
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LEAD COFFINS. 
N this fubje& the late learned Mr. Cole has left behind him 


the following obfervations : ““ When I was at Debden, in 
Effex, at Dr. Cock’s induétion, they were taking the bones and 
coffins out of the old vault belonging to the family of Stone- 
houfe, and putting them into an hole inthe church-yard, in ore 
der to fit it up for Mr. Chifwell’s family. 

“* This made me often refle& on the folly of vaults and leaden 
cofins. Once in an hundred or an hundred and fifty years, 
and families feldom laft longer, a new proprietor takes poffeflion 
for himfelf; and the old inhabitants, even of a grave or refting 
place, are turned out to make room for new comers; who in 
their turn are ferved inthe fame way. If the bodies are put in 
leaden coffins, thefe are fent to the plumbers, with part of their 
inhabitants, and melted down for other purpofes. 

“* Sothat a man has a better chance to keep poffeffion of his 
grave undifturbed, if fix feet of mother earth are allotted himin 
fome obf{cure part of the church-yard,than in the molt fump- 
tuous vault that can be prepared.” 





An ANECDOTE. 





Certain prefbyterian divine, who ufed occafionally to vifit 
the late marquis of Bute, was one day railing againft one 
or two of his lordfhip’s acquaintance with great afperity. The 
place where the converfation took place was acrofs a library ta- 
ble, on which lay a Bible. His lordfhip, after having liftened 
a very fhort time to his vifitor, cried out, “‘ Stop, Sir, pray 
what book is that which lies before you?” “ A Bible, my 
lord.” “* Well, Sir, but that book direéts you to keep your 
tongue from evil fpeaking, and from flander ; how is it that you, 
more particularly as a divine, prefume to difobey its injunc- 
tions ?” 
This reproof, coming from a perfon of his high rank and 
great abilities, could not fail to have a great effect on one who 
probably was looking up to his lordfhip for patronage. 





A QUESTION, dy I¥. Quant, Land.Surveyor. 


HERE is a triangular field, whofe three fides are 20, 15, 
and 12 chains refpeétively. How far from the vertical 
angle muft I meafure to cut off a part of the faid field by a line 
parallel to the bafe, whofe area fhall be equal to 3-5ths of that of 
the faid field ?. And what are the three fides of the triangular 
part cut off?) An algebraic folution is required. 


Vol. 44. Anfwer 
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Anfwer, by 4. Kyne, Jun. of Dartmouth, to G. Coulman’s Charade, inferted 
September 24, 


NGENIOUS Sir, it feems to me 
The office'is VICE-ROYALTY. 


(S- We have received the like anfwer from W. Bickham, jun. and Indmo- 
_— of Afhburton; E. R. Bickham, of Newton Bufhel ; and S. Murch, of 
xeter. 








Anfwer, by W. Bickham, Jun. of Afrburton, to A. Kyne’s Charade, inferted the 
24th of Septeméer. 


7 IND Sir, *twasat GOOD HOPE fo fam’d, 
The hero Cook is him you nam’d. 


*,* We have received the like anfwer from T. Prout, of Mevagiffey ; Re- 
cluie, of Awlifcombe; J. Channon, of Ottery; J. Callaway, of Stalbridge ; 
Inamoratus, of Afhburton; E. Bickham, of Newton Bufhel;. W. Strong, and 
W. Commins, of Exeter; and J. Whittle, of Upway. 








A REBUS, dy 6. Hann, Jun. of Stoke Abbot. 


NGENIOUS youths, apart tranfpofe, 
Within yourfelf is found ; 
And if you would my nexe-difclofe, 
A beaft you muft expound : 
And on my whole the fair and gay 
To diftant places often ftray. 





A CHARADE, éy Primrofe, of Taunton. 


Te conqu’ ring hero, when the fight is o’er, 
In my triumphant firft doth often ride; 
Anon, my next, in fhoutsalong the fhore, 
Refound the viétor’s praife, their boaft and pride. 
Survey my whole, in Flora’s gay parterre, 
Where lulcious fweets perfume te ambient air. 





A CHARADE, 6y 7. B. Bloomfield, of Poole. 


fh Mentone, gents. tranfpos’d aright, 
Will bring my firft unto yoar fight; 
My fecond, Sirs, is very plain, 
For its a tree you foon will name: 
My whole will bring a place to view, 
Which Goadby’s page doth often fhew, 





A CHARADE, by A. Kyne, Jun. of Dartmouth. 


Y firft, ye bards, you'll find among 
The woody and the tow’ ring throng 5 
Metal, my fecond, will define, 
Ere by the ordeal ’tis refin’d. 
And when from war our nation’s free, 
7T is here the tars repair with glee, 
To toaft their friends in canns of grog, 
And raife the fong, with heart agog, 
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POETRY. 
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SKETCH of the COTTAGE, 
By the Rev. J. BipLaKkeE. 


EE yonder hovel! mark the tottering roof! 
Againft.no angry pelting tempeft proof; 

See thro’ the broken pane, with vifit rude, 
Each wind familiarly dares intrude! 
While hourly trembling in the crumbling wall, 
Sufpenfive danger threats its inftant fall. 
Within the fqualid family complain 
Of lingering want, and ever during pain; 
There to their rugged beds the hungry creep, 
And try tolofe their griefs infriendly fleep : 
There, fad companions! dwell lean wafling care, 
Chill penury, and: hopelefs fix’d defpair. 
Yet there fome folitary joysare found, 
With friendly balm, to heal the. gnawing wound. 
There Jove not frighted from the footy cell, 
With wretchedneis is ftill content to dwell; 
iLife’s charity that fmooths the wrinkled brow, 
And gilds the gloom of all our pains below. 
E’en'friendfhip there will not difdain to reft, 
Nor fleep, who Jovesto dofe on labour’s breaft. 


See o’er her fleeping babe the mother bends, 
The cradle rocks, and all its lumber tends. 
Ah! fee how anxious love, and tender fear, 
Faft from her lids diflil the trembling tear ; 


-Affe&tian’s tears, more worth than gems can own 
& ’ 


That beauty deck, or.glitter in a crown. 

Thou cradled babe! how does my. bofom beat 
To think what ills thy future paths await: 

Pride on thy humble birth fhall flernly frown, 
And dark oppreflion claim thee for his own : 

And thou adverfity e’er doom’d to tafle, 

A {pring bud flruggling in the wildeft wafte ; 

Yer one hope cheers; if mifery frown around, 
Yet ftill with tender care thy birth is crown’d; 
Yet he who dooms to thorny paths thy birth 
Shall yet give comforts on this dreary earth. 
Amid this world of woe, the gilded ra 

Of ‘cheerful hope, illames the drearieft way, 

The officious deeds of tender duty give 

A cordial balm to keep that hope alive ! 

Wealth may buy flaves, but wealth cannot procure 
Whar muft be e’er unbought, if it be pure; 

And tho’ the fharpeft pangs of ill we prove, 
Life’s bitter draaght is fweet to ALL thio’ LOVE. 





































The Caftle Builder: Or, The Freuch at their Fourney’s End. 


E’RE told that the French to invade us intend, 
And no wonder if Bonaparte’s madnefs thus end, 


For that man is moft likely, it muft be allow’d, 
In the air to bytld cafles who lives at $2, Cloud, 













THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 


They’ll come, we are told, or fame makes a faux pax, 
In balloons to be filled with the fmoke of burnt ftraw, 
And its quite apropos that a plan, without joke, 
Which is founded in vapour fhould finith in /moke. 


Then fome fay they’ll come here in flat-bottom’d boats, 
‘To reap a good harveit, and fow their wild oats ; 

But the harveft they fancy to reap will be {math’d, 

And their oats and themlelves get confoundedly threfh’d. 


But how to get here the French needn’t take pains, 

To proje& this or that way, or puzzle their brains, 

Let them once put to fea, and they’Il foon find efcorts, 
For our failors will pilot them into our ports. 


As a proof that they’ll come, the French ev’ry day toaft, 
** That Frenchman who firft {ets his foot on our coaft ;” 
But he’ll not keep his footing I'll wager acrown, 

So let us toalt, ‘* The Briton chat firlt knocks him down.” 












The LAWYERS’ DEFIANCE. 


be oppofe birds of prey we take birds of a feather, 
To meet French chicane here’s the Law altogether ! 
A more terrible baud was ne’er mufter’d before, 

For the humourifts ftyle us *‘ the devil’s own corps.” 


If the French fhould ‘* a datitat’’ choofe when they land, 
We have fill our old trick of ‘* a capias” at hand: 

But fhould they, more bold, take the country at large, 
What troops in the world are like us—at a charge? 


They tell us ‘‘ for plunder they vifit our coaft;”’ 
We truft on that fcore they'll have little to boaft ; 
For tho’ in deftruétion they’ve always been fleady, 
Englith property’s fale : we've fecur’d it already. 


The French are ill-cloth’d, and may want our fheeps’ wool ; 
Leave the fkin but for parchment—we’ll foon be fkinfull; 
And our uniform boafls this advantage to boot, 

E’en the wearers Jameut—there’s ro end of our fuit. 


Threats of fhedding our blood may affright us they think, 
Whatare torrents of blood to—a bottle of ink ? 

Well arm’d as they are, we’re as terrible fill, 

And one weapon we boat more tremendous—the gui/l. 


Let us treat then thefe French like our clients—as fport, 
And beg them to come, if they dare—into coURT; 
The costs will be their’s; while our boaft is and pride, 
That Englifhmen till have the LAw on their fide. 


I. O. U. 





ON A MOST EXCELLENT WOMAN. 


Se fweetnefs and goodne[s together combin’d, 
sJ So beauteous her face, and fo bight is her mind, 
So loving yet chafte, and to humble yet fair, 

So comely her fhape, and fo decent her air, 

So fkilful that nature’s improv’d by her art, 

So prudent her head, and fo bounteous her heart, 
So wile, without pride, and fo modefily neat, 
*Tis firange! this agreeable creature’s a cheat; 
For tho’ the to man for a mortal was given, 
Thefc vistues betray her extraction from Heaven. 
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